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then he 
showed 

four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 


FEBRUARY, 1957 


Although the Egyptian crisis has been 
and is essentially one involving the 
Middle East and Europe, insofar as it 
is a “colonial” issue it has vast impli- 
cations for the continent of Africa, the 
last stronghold of colonialism. Perhaps 
this can be best understood in the light 
of trends over the past year or so on 
this fast-changing continent. 


To the north, the French, after grant- 
ing independence to Tunisia and 
Morocco, have been trying to hold Al- 
geria for its million French settlers in 
a prolonged and costly war. The Sudan 
has achieved independence. Egypt has 
declared herself the champion of op- 
pressed African peoples. The Soviet 
Union has been wooing the Arab states 
and aiding Egypt with arms. Islam has 
begun to spread southward. 


To the west, the Negro territories of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast are prepar- 
ing for independence, and in the north- 
east, Italian Somaliland. British Togo- 
land recently voted to join the Gold 
Coast. The French have hastily made 
French Togoland an “independent” 
member of the French Union. To the 
east. in Kenya, Mau Mau has subsided, 
but there are rumors of new unrest 
among the Luo tribe, the conditions 
which brought about Mau Mau having 
changed only a fraction for the better. 
In Uganda the exiled Kabaka has been 
returned to his people, who have made 
considerable economic advance. In 
Kenya and Tanganyika, a Trust Terri- 
tory, the cry among Africans is for uni- 
versal suffrage, “one man one vote”, 
which would mean, of course, the end 
of settler privilege. In the new, white- 
dominated Central African Federation 
there has been considerable unrest 
among Africans in the Northern Rhode- 
sian Copper Belt, and there is fear that 
another South Africa threatens if the 
Federation becomes independent of the 
British Colonial Office. 


In the British Protectorate of Bechu- 
analand, Seretse Khama has been re- 
turned to his people with his English 
wife, a triumph of “miscegenation” to 
the Government of South Africa who 
consider his presence on their doorstep 
a direct insult, although he is no longer 
chief of his tribe. South Africa, with 


its bitter record of racial oppression, 
grows steadily worse, and has virtually 
annexed her Mandated Territory of 
South West Africa in defiance of the 
United Nations. 


The vast French West African, Bel- 
gian, and Portugese territories—which 
deny all political representation to 
Africans—are as yet too shut off from 
outside influence to be vocal, but in a 
world where few groups are isolated 
any longer, their time of awareness is 
no doubt approaching. 


It will be seen from this thumbnail 
sketch that Africa knows every stage of 
subjection and nationhood, and _ that 
each territory, by the accident of his- 
tory, climate and natural resources. has 
its own peculiar problems. But common 
to all is a new pride in being African. 
the new understanding that white “su- 
periority” is a myth, a new spirit of 
resistance to oppression, and the knowl- 
edge that areas no further advanced 
than their own have. somewhere, re- 
cently achieved autonomy. 


Such was the state of affairs when 
there burst upon a shocked world the 
aggressive action of Britain and France. 
Defied by Egypt on the Suez Canal, 
they believed the old resort to crushing 
force would work . . . against brown 
men. . . . They used it, and failed. 
Nasser, who barely deserved the glory, 
became overnight the hero of subject 
Africans. He had defied the colonial 
powers and got away with it; he had, 
in fact, won a moral victory. 


All the effects are not yet apparent, 
but it seems obvious that the use of 
force tried and fustrated will have pre- 
vented its recurrence in that form. 
France now has to face her African 
problem in Algeria—rather than Cairo 
—which Morocco and Tunisia now 
press to include in a three-power North 
African Federation. The Soviet Union 
is likely to be thought of in Africa as 
Egypt's champion. The power and 
attraction of Islam will be enhanced. 


In the United Nations, with the addi- 
tion of new members this year, the 
colonial powers can no longer muster 
the 2/3 vote necessary to prevent dis- 
cussion of colonial questions. Perhaps 
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the most hopeful aspect of the present 
situation has been the demonstration 
of the power of world opinion expressed 
through the UN and world opinion, as 
new nations arise, is anti-colonial. 
World opinion, however, is as yet in- 
effective in rendering colonialism as 
outdated in fact as it is in theory. 


And here it is perhaps well to focus 
on the Union of South Africa, which 
in the absence of a navigable Suez 
Canal, has assumed a_ new strategic 
importance, and where social conditions 
for Africans are at their worst. Not 
content with the oppressive laws and 
mass removals, the South African Gov- 
ernment has arrested 152 citizens for 
treason. Some of these are guilty of 
nothing worse than the effort to combat 
the racial discrimination of which they 
themselves are victims. Raids have 
been conducted on their homes over a 
long period. Under the Suppression of 
Communism Act a “Communist” is de- 
fined in the loosest of terms. 


What is the hope in Africa? What- 
ever other effects the invasion of Egypt 
may have had, the manner of its ending 
will have raised hopes and strengthened 
solidarity among the nationalists every- 
where, with the intensification of danger 
if their demands are not met. Surely 
this is the time for the UN to sponsor 
some sort of coordinated effort among 
concerned nations prepared to face the 
fact that Africans are going to govern 
themselves and ready to aid and ease 
the transition. The alternatives are 
fraught with violence. 


AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT: 


Is published twice monthly by the In- 
stitute of African-American Relations, 
and is obtainable on request without 
charge. To keep abreast of the rapid 
developments in this increasingly im- 
portant area of our diminishing world, 
we recommend this four-page news- 
letter. It includes a column on recent 
publications (fiction and non-fiction) 
about Africa. Write to the Institute 
of African-American Relations, 1234 
Twentieth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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HISTORY IN MONTGOMERY 
By Elsie Picon 


It would seem that a group which 
could carry on for a year, by non- 
violent means, an earth-shaking protest 
against bus segregation would not need 
to hold an Institute on Non-Violence 
and Social Change. But the 50,000 
Negroes of Montgomery. Ala., believe 
that the bus boycott is not primarily to 
achieve equality in seating on buses, 
but to do the will of God. So for a 
week, December 3-9, they held an Insti- 
tute to evaluate their year’s struggle in 
the light of faith and to toughen their 
souls for struggles to come. 

What an Institute it was! Morning. 
noon and night the theme, “Freedom 
and Dignity Through Love”, was inter- 
preted by 30 distinguished representa- 
tives, Negro and White. of church, 
business, press, education and _ letters. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., President 
of the Montgomery Improvement Asso- 
ciation; Rev. Ralph Abernathy, Vice- 
Chairman, and many other able leaders 
of the community. all of whom had 
conceived and planned the Institute, 
brilliantly presided at the sessions. 


Inspiring experiences were the Sem- 
inar on Non-Violence led by Glenn 
Smiley of F.O.R.. the day of fasting 
and prayer, the high-school oratorical 
contest. on “Non-Violence in Social 
Change”, the Fellowship Luncheons, 
the Drivers’ Banquet, which honored 
the 100 drivers of the car pool, the 
Women’s Night—and the evening mass 
meetings. Barred by segregation law 
from the city’s Coliseum. overflow 
audiences met in the evening in the 
various churches two hours ahead of 
the scheduled time. to sing. And what 
singing! Sometimes it was spontaneous: 
sometimes it was led by choirs or by 
gospel singers like Mahalia Jackson. 
No one who heard them sing “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory * will 
ever be the same again. 


With great music. great speaking. 
great faith and great good will, the 
Negroes of Montgomery answered the 
abuse, insults and bombings received 
at the hands of their persecutors. It 
was a magnificent demonstration of how 
complete unity and dedication to a great 
cause can carry human beings to heights 
untouched by hate and recrimination. 
The Institute climaxed a year of un- 
heard-of achievement in non-violence 
in America. It also presaged another 
of renewed courage and achievement 
in Montgomery, Birmingham.  Talla- 
hassee—yes, and in Chicago and De- 
troit. We who were lucky enough to 
be there saw history in the making. 
and took a vow to help make it. 


IS THIS THE TIME? 
By Adelaide N. Baker, 


Chairman, Committee on World Development 
and World Disarmament 


What about it? With armed conflict 
breaking out in many crucial spots, is 
it realistic to be talking about Disarma- 
ment today? That question was faced 
last December by one of the most dis- 
tinguished groups of men ever collected 
for the sole purpose of talking about 
Disarmament. Gathered together from 
all parts of the country, by a call signed 
by two United States senators, Ralph 
Flanders and John R. Sparkman, they 
met for four days under the chair- 
manship of Norman Thomas at Arden 
House in Harriman, New York. There 
were among them leading economists. 
lawyers, educators, atomic scientists, 
men with experience in military mat- 
ters, as well as some convinced pacifisls 
and the authors of some of the out- 
standing disarmament plans now under 
review. They all had one thing in com- 
mon—expert knowledge in various fields 
important to the consideration of the 
crucial issue of disarmament and a 
willingness to put their time and ability 
into an effort to find ways to bring it 
to pass. 


It was interesting that the only wo- 
men present were members of The Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom: Annalee Stewart, in her 
capacity as experienced leader in legis- 
lative support for disarmament, and 
three department heads from the Com- 
mittee on World Development and 
World Disarmament: Jo Pomerance. 
Agnes Morley, and Ruth Chalmers. 1 
was present at the two opening sessions 
in my capacity as Chairman of the 
Committee on World Development and 
World Disarmament. which had taken 
an important part in the planning of 
this unique gathering. 


Those plans had been maturing for 
months, while the world staggered from 
one side to another in the struggle for 
peace. By the time the conference 
opened, a record of significant forward 
steps had been made, notably the adop- 
tion of the Charter of the new United 
Nations Atomic Energy Agency, to put 
the atom to the work of peace under 
controls that might well point a way 
to arms inspection. The work of fthe 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
had -piled up a remarkable body of 
testimony from experts and concerned 
citizens for the use of Congress. But 
hard on the signing of the Charter of 
the new Atomic Energy Agency, came 
the emergency session of the General 
Assembly to face the military action 
by its leading members which destroyed 
such confidence as had been won as a 
basis for disarmament plans. During 
the year. reports of atomic scientists 
won wide attention for the hazards of 
radiation. But in spite of this, the de- 
velopment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and the equipping of the new 
“atomic army” absorbed greater seg- 
ments of a mounting U. S. arms budget. 


By December, the year’s accumula- 
tion of dramatic events gave the Arden 
House Conference a different climate 
from the one in which it had been hope- 
fully conceived. Standing before the 
group who had assembled to discuss 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES IN THE 
USSR 


By Gertrude Baer 


As WILPF representative on the UN Status 
of Women Commission, Gertrude Baer and 
some 90 other representatives of governmenis 
and NGO's attended a seminar in Moscow on 
Eqguauity oF WoMEN In THE USSR fall. 
This month, Four Licuts brings you a second 
installment of Miss Baers report on her 
18-day visit to the USSR. 


The first day of my stay in Moscow 
I was free, since the seminar was to 
open only the following morning. Priv- 
ileged to have an interpreter at my dis- 
posal and to suggest what | wanted to 
see, | asked to be allowed enough time 
to see the Gorki Children’s Library 
since | had seen a number of children’s 
libraries in other parts of the world 
and would be able to compare. We 
started out, the two of us, and spent 
the whole afternoon in the Gorki and 
Lenin Children’s Libraries, seeing the 
children zealously reading or consulting 
certain graphic material, books or pic- 
tures, or discussing details with one of 
the supervisors. | freely expressed my- 
self on the various methods of running 
children’s libraries in different coun- 
tries. The Gorki Children’s Library 
is an experimental institution. It is 
part of the “House of Children’s Books” 
for the pre-school and school-age, a 
“laboratory”, so to speak, assisting the 
State publication of children’s literature 
by the RSFSR Ministry of Education 
whose editions, in 1955, exceeded 80 
million books as compared with 47.- 
721,000 copies in 1950. The “labora- 
tory’s” task is to improve the quality 
of the books to be published as well as 
their artistic contents. 


Writers, experts in literature, and 
critics . . . examine the needs and 
interests of the young readers, discuss 
the essential elements of creating mod- 
ern literary works for them. The 
“House of Children’s Books” not only 
consults and assists librarians, teachers, 
educators and parents, but also seeks 
the advice of the children themselves. 
when helping them to select their read- 
ing material. . . . An extensive corre- 
spondence is maintained with the young 
readers, whose letters (up to 40,000 in 
some years) are carefully sifted and 
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SUN AND SEA FOR ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Now, in February, is the time to plan 
your vacation around the dates of our 
Annual Meeting, June 9-13, in Miami. 
The Miami Branch has chosen the place, 
the lovely diLido Hotel, right on the 
beach. ‘They have secured in writing 
the agreement that there will be no 
segregation of any kind. One of the 
reasons for accepting the invitation of 
the Miami Branch was that we hoped 
to demonstrate in this area, as we have 
in other parts of the United States, that 
there is, and has been for 41 years, an 
international, interracial and inter-faith 
organization at work on problems of 
human rights. The rate of $8.00 a day 
for room, breakfast and dinner will be 
extended to any of our members and 
their family, not only during Annual 
Meeting, but preceding and following it, 
so you can plan your family vacation 
around it. 


sphere of influence, a whole slice of the 
globe from pole to pole is regarded by 
the Americas as their preserve. On a 
strictly legal basis of international law, 
the case of Argentina and Chile is not 
strong and doubtless that is why their 
governments refuse arbitration at The 
Hague. What. then. is the solution? 
Perhaps the most hopeful approach 
might be to revive a suggestion made 
by the United States in 1948 (the very 
year Miss Balch put forward her pro- 
posal) that the Antarctic be placed un- 
der UN trusteeship. The was 
dropped at the time because only two 
of the countries with Antarctic terri- 
tories (Britain and New Zealand) were 
prepared to discuss it: Australia, Nor- 
way, and France refused. Argentina 
and Chile were not then approached. 

As far as the United States’ position 
is concerned, those countries making 
claims point to the fact that the U.S. 
maintains bases in the Antarctic with- 
out laying any claims to sovereignty. 
Jt is true that as yet the U.S. does not 
claim any part of the Antarctic and 
recognizes no territorial claims by other 
powers. The American position — is 
that “the Antarctic should be open to 
all nations equally and that internation- 
al cooperation should be encouraged in 
obtaining more scientific data. But 
Americans are now extending their ex- 
plorations to counterbalance Britain's 
penetration. They keep clear. however, 
of any charges of “colonialism” leveled 
at those who have territorial ambitions. 
(2) Colonialism 

The question of the disposition of 
uninhabited but exploitable lands is 
closely related to the whole complex 
problem generally discussed under the 
head of colonies and is an important 
item in any program effecting a stable 
settlement after war. Miss Balch. in a 
letter to the Editor of the New York 
Times in 1939, wrote of the possibility 
of a solution by creating some sort of 
international status for ail places where 
independent self-government is not yet 
practicable. Agreement on a workable 
plan along such lines would mean sub- 
stantial progress toward a world organ- 
ized for peace. Where could such an 
opportunity for direct international ad- 
ministration (note neither the word 
“control” nor “internationalization” is 
used) be found as in this empty quar- 
ter where there are no populations to 
consider, no vested rights. no history. 
no inherited claims and loyalties. no 
inflamed concern with prestige. 

Almost simultaneously. Raymond Les- 
lie Buell in his book /solated America 
wrote: “Ultimately the solution of these 
colonial problems. if it is to reconcile 
the interests of every advanced nation 
as well as of native people. is to put 
colonies under some form of direct 
international administration. . . . The 
easiest place to experiment with the 
idea of international colonial admin- 
istration is the Antarctic. which has no 
indigenous populations.” 

(3) Strategic Value of the Antarctic 

Although the U.S. keeps clear of 
charges of “colonialism”. it is not un- 
mindful of the strategic value of the 
last great land mass on earth that has 
largely not been explored. It is liter- 
ally the end of the earth. but the Ant- 
arctic cannot be ignored in looking to 
the future. It is a continent larger than 
Europe. which is virtually uninhabited 
and undefended. It is strategically im- 
portant. and according to U.S. think- 


ing, the Antarctic must be considered 
as a whole and its use must be denied 
to a potential enemy. 

The interest of the United States in 
the Antarctic was revived after nearly 
a century when Admiral Byrd led a 
privately financed expedition to that 
area in 1928. In the 27 years that 
followed the setting up of his main 
base at Littlke America, Admiral Byrd 
has discovered more Antarctic area 
than the explorers of all other nations 
combined, 

For some time, officials in Govern- 
ment have felt the U.S. was neglecting 
an area that has great strategic potential 
and naiural resources. When, on Jan- 
uary 7. 1955, the U.S. undertook an 
Antarctic survey as a first step in its 
program for participation in the Geo- 
physical Year--1957-1958, the trip of 
the Atka seemed to emphasize research 
rather than having any other motiva- 
tion. However. on March 9, 1955, the 
New York Times headlined the Atka’s 
journey thus——*Antarctic Role in War 
Stressed”. There followed a description 
of the new snow compaction techniques 
which mean that the ice sheet over the 
vast continent at the bottom of the 
world furnishes an airfield larger than 
Europe. The smooth snow surface is 
only rarely broken by mountains. To 
a northern power seeking a foothold in 
the south. the Antarctic has certain 
advantages. 


“Our world faces a crisis as yet 
unperceived by those possessing the 
power to make great decisions for 
good or evil. The unleashed power 
of the atom has changed everything 
save our modes of thinking, and 
thus we drift toward unparalleled 


catastrophe.” 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


(4) Mineral Resources 

Australian explorers in 1955 operat- 
ing on the Antarctic ice cap. believed 
the impressive range of mountains (first 
sighted by U.S. fliers in 1946-47) that 
they discovered. offered prospects of 
mineral wealth. They also believed 
there were deposits of uranium and 
other fissionable materials. This com- 
mands the attention particularly of the 
less-developed countries. many of whom 
gained encouragement from the estab- 
lishment of the new International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency at the 82-nation con- 
ference held in October, 1956. which 
will promote the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 


(5) The Geophysical Year - 1957-1958 

This project initiated by the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions and 
sponsored by UNESCO will inaugurate 
an international scientific effort on the 
part of some 40 nations, including com- 
munist and non-communist countries, 
Asian, African and European nations 
large and small—to coordinate observa- 
tion in earth sciences. It will be a 
world research undertaking in the Ant- 
arctic which will be used as an outdoor 
laboratory in an effort to increase the 
knowledge of the world’s least known 
six-million square miles. Geologists 
will examine rocks; marine _ biologists, 
deep sea invertebrates; ornithologists, 
penguins, etc. Other scientists will be 
searching for radioactive minerals. 
Studies will be made of cosmic rays. 


weather, terrestrial magnetism. the 
aurora, glaciology, seismography. ete. 


WILPF EFFORTS TO FURTHER 
MISS BALCH'S PROPOSALS 


Ever since Miss Balch put forward 
her ideas concerning the waterways and 
polar regions in 1947-48, the League 
has made it a priority, and each suc- 
cessive triennial Congress has adopted 
resolutions on the subject. Various 
members of the International Executive 
Committee, the UN Consultant, National 
Sections, and finally your representative 
at UN headquarters in New York, have 
all sought to interest delegations in 
introducing an item relating to Miss 
Balch’s 1947 proposal on the agenda of 
the General Assembly. In view of the 
reasons given above as well as fear 
that the U.S. might be seeking new 
proving grounds in the Antarctic for 
its nuclear test explosions, it was felt 
that India might be interested, for she 
is willing to support new and often con- 
troversial ideas. This one did appeal 
to the Indian delegation. 


After six months of collecting data 
and working out a formulation, the In- 
dian representative on the Trusteeship 
Council drew up a brief which was sent 
to New Delhi tor government approval. 
In April 1956, the Indian delegation 
submitted an item, “Question of the 
Antartic”, for inscription on the pro- 
visional agenda of the 11th Assembly 
session. As a result of consultations 
with delegations (some of which—par- 
ticularly the Latin American countries 
—feared political implications, while 
others—notably the U.S. delegation— 
indicated they were not opposed to the 
item’s inscription) the title of Item 59 
on the regular agenda of the Assembly 
was called “Peaceful Utilization of the 
Antarctic”. The key sentence in the 
accompanying memorandum as 
follows: “Bearing in mind the size of 
the area, its international importance 
and the growing interest in it, the Gov- 
ernment of India considers that in order 
to strengthen universal peace it would 
be appropriate and timely for all na- 
tions to agree that the area be utilized 
entirely for peaceful purposes and the 
general welfare.” 


The disappointment felt when India 
withdrew the item was mitigated later 
by the assurance given that the matter 
had not been dropped; merely post- 
poned, to give delegations time for 
study. The heavy responsibility borne 
by the Indian delegation in view of the 
world crisis was another reason for 
postponement. 


Renewed efforts, new data, new and 
creative approaches are all needed dur- 
ing the coming year. WILPF members 
will want to follow not only world de- 
velopments but the results of the Geo- 
physical Year and study ways and 
means, some of which have been sug- 
gested in this article, to present to their 
Governments the case of international 
administration by the world community 
for the common good of those areas of 
the world that belong to all. 


Save all your stamps (except 
U. S. le, 2c, 3c), and send to 
WILPF Conference Fund, 2006 
Walnut St., Phila., Pa. These are 
sold and bring in a tidy sum for 
the Fund each year. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE FEBRUARY, 1957, ISSUE OF FOUR LIGHTS 


WATERWAYS AND POLAR REGIONS - PART OF ONE WORLD 


“An important part of the strategy 
of ridding the world of war is to deal 
with conflicts of national claims and 
ambitions effectively and early.” wrote 
Emily Greene Balch* in 1952. in an 
article printed in Peace and Freedom. 
published by the British Section of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

With remarkable political insight. 
typical of her creative and far-sighted 
thinking. Miss Balch proposed ten years 
ago international administration of the 
World Waterways and Polar Regions. 
Had this suggestion been given the 
attention it) warranted from Govern- 
ments. the recent tragic events in the 
Middle Kast might have heen averted. 
It is still not too tate to apply some of 
the steps Miss Balch suggested to a 
long-range and permanent settlement of 
the Suez Canal question, and it is just 
in time to direct world thinking in re- 
spect to the Polar Regions. 

“International organization appears 
to be developing most actively and 
creatively. not in the direction of world 
government but through establishment 
of an authority entrusted with specific 
functions exercized in the name of the 
United Nations for the benefit of all 
peoples.” continued Miss Balch. “World 
organization. indeed, already covers 
very important human interests and 
activities and, in the case of trust coun- 
tries, entire territories and their popu- 
lations.” 

“There are. however, two fields 
which, by their very nature. would seem 
to be supra-national in which direct 
administrative control, if not actual 
ownership. would not be complicated by 
human habitation and_ historic land 
frontiers. | refer to the boundless air 
and seas.” declared Miss Balch. 

Recent events and events still to come 
confirm the truth of these words written 
ten years ago. 

WORLD WATERWAYS 

Considering first the waterways of 
the world, it should be remembered 
that in 1916, President Wilson proposed 
a universal association of nations to 
secure the highways of the seas for the 
common use of nations of the world. In 
1947. the International Executive Com- 
mittee of the WILPF voted to send a 
petition to the United Nations asking 
for a commission to study UN control 
of waterways which are of international 
interest, including not only the oceans 
but narrow straits such as the Darde- 
nelles. and canals like Suez and Pana- 
ma. : The League suggested a new 
Maritime Authority to be appointed by 
the General Assembly and that this 
commission consider both the substance 
of the proposal and practical methods 
of realizing it. WILPF National Sec- 
tions were active in seeking signatures 
of influential persons in support of the 
petition. In 1948. when the Suez Canal 
became a burning issue. the British Sec- 
tion. in accord with WILPF policy. 
petitioned its government in favor of 
an international solution. 


GLADYS WALSER 


International Consultant to the United Nations 


In the meantime. on March 6. 1948. 
the United Nations had opened for sig- 
nature the establishment of an Inter- 
governmental Consultative Organization 
with very limited functions. con- 
trast to this narrow scope. Miss Balch 
had suggested. in October 1947, an 
international authority with a wide set 
of functions. including oceanographic 
surveying. guarding of safety at sea. 
establishment of a series of free ports. 
and the creation of a net of bases for 
technical and political services. Finally. 
Miss Balch suggested that the activities 
of this authority. even if numerous and 
costly. might be painlessly met by 
assessments based on services rendered. 
Fees might be charged for clearance 
papers at UN ports and for various 
types of special assistance so as to make 
the whole organization self-supporting. 
(These ideas might be tried out in re- 
spect to a Suez Canal settlement.) 


It is interesting to note that the 11th 
session of the General Assembly has 
recently approved a recommendation of 
its Sixth (Legal) Committee based on 
a seven-year study of the Law of the 
Seas by the International Law Commis- 
sion. It would call for the convening 
of an international conference “to ex- 
amine the law of the sea. taking into 
account not only the legal. but also the 
technical. biological, economic and 
political aspects of the problem and to 
embody the results of its work in one 
or more international conventions or 
such instruments as it may deem ap- 
propriate.” The resolution also recom- 
mended that the conference study the 
question of free access to the sea of 
land-locked countries as established by 
international practice or treaties. It 
invited all member states of the UN 
and specialized agencies to participate 
and to include among their representa- 
tives experts competent to deal with 
these matters. 


The convening of such a conference 
might be of great importance in an 
attempt to settle questions such as: 
international waters (lakes, rivers, ports, 
canals); territorial waters ( whether lim- 
ited by 3 or 12 miles); freedom of the 
high seas (unchallenged until the second 
half of the Middle Ages. when sovereign 
claims began to appear); the develop- 
ment of the continental shelf (a geo- 
logical term signifying that part of the 
sea bed that slopes gradually until it 
reaches a depth of 600 feet and then a 
steeper slope to a greater depth). 


The report of the International Law 
Commission valuable material 
which could be used in reaching a 
long-range settlement of the Suez ques- 
tion. Any consideration of this will 
have to extend eventually to all inter- 
nationally important waterways and any 
restrictions placed upon Egypt in her 
operation of the Suez Canal will, in all 
fairness, have to be applied to other 
countries through whose territory bodies 
of water pass. 


THE POLAR REGIONS 

In another article entitled “The Polar 
Regions as Part of One World”, printed 
in the September 1948 Survey Graphic 
magazine. Miss Balch pointed out that 
a narrower but more immediately inter- 
esting possibility was internationaliza- 
tion of the polar regions. 

“The polar regions of the world, 
both Aretic and Antarctic. present a 
peculiar situation —- geographically and 
politically —-~ wrote Miss Balch. “Here 
are vast. entirely unappropriated areas 
where a medley of national claims are 
being put forward. Jusi as a derelict 
floating at large and uncontrolled is a 
menace to shipping. so on the political 
seas are such masterless bodies a men- 
ace and ‘an invilation to call the appe- 
tites.. Around both poles are stretches 
of water and frozen wasteland. until 
comparatively recently almost unknown. 
Their character precludes settlement. 
and they seemed to have little to offer. 
Thus. they have remained almost out- 
side the political system of the world. 
But the picture has altered and is rap- 
idly gaining world attention. The de- 
Velopment of aviation. the growth of 
the science of meteorology its in- 
creasing importance both in peace and 
war. the post-war nationalism with its 
mounting tensions fed by national fear 
and national ambitions. give the polar 
regions new significance. The world is 
faced with claims and counter-claims- 
the scramble is on. At the same time, 
the organization of the United Nations 
and its trusteeship system heralds the 
possibility of an international solution.” 

Thus wrote Miss Balch ten years ago! 
THE ANTARCTIC 

The Antarctic regions and the south- 
ern parts of the western hemisphere 
have become very “polar-minded”. | It 
is to this area that world attention is 
turned at the moment. for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Claims 

Among the claimants the following 
countries have been listed: Australia. 
Argentina. Belgium, Chile. France. New 
Zealand, Norway. the USSR. and the 
U.K. Illustrative of the kind of rivalry 
which is developing among those na- 
tions that claim territory in the Ant- 
arctic is the recent report in the London 
Times (May 14. 1955). of the dispute 
between Britain and Argentina and 
Chile over the Falkland Islands} Britain 
has offered to refer the matter to the 
World Court at The Hague, but Argen- 
tina and Chile have rejected the offer. 
British rights to the Falkland Island 
dependencies are based on a long rec- 
ord of discovery and effective occupa- 
tion. Argentina did not begin to make 
claims until 1925, and Chile not until 
1940. The argument behind the claims 
of Argentina and Chile seem to be based 
on alleged rights of inheritance from 
Spain and of geographical proximity 
of the disputed territories to the tip of 
South America. Under a vaguely de- 
fined and not internationally accepted 
concept of Pan-American meridional 


* Miss Balch is a Nobel Prize winner, a former professor of political and social science at Wellesley, and Honorary President of the WILPF. 
She celebrated her 90th birthday on January 8, 1957. 
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MESSAGES POUR IN FOR 
EMILY BALCH BIRTHDAY 


By Hanna G. Barshak 


The only living American woman 
ever to have received the Nobel Peace 
Prize was 90 years old on January 8. 
Frail but still active. Emily Greene 
Balch celebrated her birthday quietly 
at her home in Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, while messages of greeting came 
from all parts of the world. Albert 
Schweitzer, Madame Pandit, and Sir 
Norman Angell, another Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, were among her well- 
wishers. Norman Thomas, life-long 
friend of Miss Balch, greeted her with 
these words: “They say you are ninety. 
But ninety or ninety-nine, you are 
eternal!” 

National Sections and individual 
members of the WILPF sent expressions 
of gratitude and admiration. “My 
whole country.” wrote Marie Lous- 
Mohr of Norway, “will be thinking of 
you and your work; you will be the 
leading star of the day.” The Japanese 
Section sent a beautiful silk scarf with 
their greeting; their birthday message 
was broadcast over all Japanese radio 
stations. A long letter from the head 
of the Nobel Prize Committee in Oslo 
expressed the appreciation of these men 
and women. 


From all parts of the United States, 
leaders in politics, science, religion, art 
and education paid tribute to Miss 
Balch. Some of these were Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dr. Martha Eliot, John 
Haynes Holmes, Henry Hitt Crane, 
Violet Oakley, Samuel Guy Inman, Vera 
Brittain, George L. Paine, Margaret 
Clapp. President of Wellesley, where 
Miss Balch taught for many years; 
Mildred McAfee Horton, Katherine Mc- 
Bride, President of Bryn Mawr, her 
Alma Mater; M. F. Ashley Montagu, 
Donald Harrington, John Nevin Sayre. 

All the messages were put into a 
beautiful red and gold album and pre- 
sented to Miss Balch. 

“Hail to Emily Greene Balch!” said 
Homer Jack. “In a world of war, you 
have insisted on peace. In a world of 
suspicion, you have insisted on love. 
In a world of ingratitude, you have 
somehow received the highest honor in 
peacemaking: the Nobel Prize. You 
richly deserve it as a symbol of women 
in many countries in all times who have 
sought through social action to make 
war less likely. You have seen ninety 
years of war. In your tenth decade you 
can be sure that peace will come one 
way or another. And you are a har- 
binger that it must come through dem- 
ocratic processes and not be imposed 
by totalitarianism of the left or the 
right.” 

In Westport, Conn., 90 guests as- 
sembled at a luncheon honoring the 
birthday. Adelaide Baker, member of 
the WILPF International Executive, 
read Miss Balch’s poem, “The Future”, 
as an invocation, and later nine host- 
esses carried in lighted birthday cakes 
decorated with wreaths of olive and the 
words: Pax, 1867-1957. The high mo- 
ment came when Dr. Alice Hamilton 
told the story of the founding of the 
Women’s International League, and paid 
glowing tribute to the daring of Miss 
Balch’s appraisal of yesterday and to- 
day. as WILPF continues to meet the 
challenge of war. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
AFRICA 


Americans can be sorted into at least three 
groups in their attitude toward Africa: 


1. Those who still feel that Africans are 
primitive, culturally inferior people and that 
there are no real problems except in finding 
ways to shut up a few fanatic leaders. 


2. Those who feel there are problems, but 
feel interference would only make things 
worse. In this view, to bid openly against 
Cairo and Moscow for popularity among 
frustrated Africans would only _ intensify 
agitation, cause white groups to toughen 
their stance. If any effort is called for, it 
should, it is felt, take the form of patient, 
behind-the-scenes persuasion. 

3. Those who feel there are grave prob- 
lems, and that something ought to be done 
before it is too late. Holders of this view 
put more weight on the inexorable upsurge 
of African nationalism and resentment of 
white exploitation. They feel dominant whites 
are simply raising the banner of status quo 
on their frightened backward march into 
bloodshed and oblivion, and the sooner Amer- 
ica can politely—or impolitely—extricate her- 
self from their camp the better. Otherwise, 
it is felt, American losses in Africa could 
prove catastrophic. 


From Africa Special Report, 
Vol. 1, Number 7. 


ELSE ZEUTHEN 


The new Inter- 
national Chairman 
of the Women’s In- 
ternational League 
for Peace and Free- 
dom was born in 
Copenhagen, Octo- 
ber 10, 1897. From 
1915 to 1921, she 
studied at the Uni- 
versity of Copen- 
hagen (spending 6 
months of this time at Oxford Univer- 
sity, England) and took a degree in 
English Philology and Literature. As 
an undergraduate, she was much inter- 
ested in social affairs and was one of 
the co-founders of an _ organization, 
“Socialwirke”, which for many years 
attracted the attention of the public 
by holding public meetings and discus- 
sions conducted by experts in social 
legislation, etc. In this work she met 
her husband, who is Doctor of Political 
Economy and Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. Mrs. Zeuthen taught 
at the University from 1929 to 1935. 


In 1933 she joined the WILPF and 
became Chairman of the Danish Sec- 
tion in 1942, during the German occu- 
pation. She has been a member of the 
International Executive since 1946. 
From 1935 to 1945 she was President of 
a well-known literary association for 
women. Since the war she has been 
active in international relief work. 


In 1952 she visited China and the 
following year was elected to the Dan- 
ish Parliament. She says, “My political 
interests date back to my childhood 
and school days, but experiences during 
the war made it clear to me that women 
ought to be much more active politic- 
ally, made it a duty to all who had the 
chance, in the interest of true democ- 
racy and peace. What gave me the 
victory was, I think, what I have learned 
in the WILPF, the strong clear line for 
international justice and a real UN 
policy. My speeches in the “Folketing” 
have mainly dealt with these matters 
and with the problems of democratic 
liberties.” 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


Annalee Stewart, Legislative Secretary 

Congress opened with the usual 
deluge of bills, several thousand in the 
House of Representatives alone. By far, 
most of the bills dropped into the hop- 
per cdncern civil rights and civil liber- 
ties. Other bills provide legal wire- 
tapping in suspected crimes against 
national security, and supplementation 
of existing civil rights statutes. There 
are bills strengthening the laws relating 
to convict labor, peonage, slavery, and 
involuntary servitude. In _ addition, 
there are bills which prohibit Federal 
loans for discriminatory housing and 
Federal money for discriminatory 
schools. 

In the category of threats to the 
peace there are 3 bills which may have 
an effect on our conduct of foreign 
policy: one would forbid the signing 
of any treaty which would diminish the 
sovereignty of the United States or of 
any State; another would make the 
Supreme Court the sole judge in the 
interpretation of treaties; a third would 
forbid the United Nations or other 
agencies to call for the use of United 
States troops in foreign countries with- 
out the prior consent of Congress. 
President's Request 

The President, appearing before a 


‘joint session of Congress even before 


his State of the Union Message, asked 
Congress to join with him in announc- 
ing that America’s armed forces will be 
used to defend any nation in the Mid- 
dle East that requests help against any 
attack by Russia or one of her satellites. 
The WILPF Legislative Secretary found 
varied reactions to this proposal among 
the Senators she questioned. 

Senator John Sherman Cooper (R. 
Ky.), was one of the many greatly con- 
cerned over the President’s proposals, 
and determined that serious considera- 
tion be given before any action was 
taken by the Senate. Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders (R. Vt.), said there were 
serious questions to be answered before 
definite commitments. Senator John 
Sparkman (D. Ala.), favored the eco- 
nomic plan, but felt there should he 
greater efforts made along the lines o! 
disarmament rather than threats of in- 
creased use of force. Senators Paul H. 
Douglas (D. Ill.) and Mike Mansfield 
(D. Mont.), insisted there should be 
full public hearings before the Congress 
acted. Senator Estes Kefauver (D. 
Tenn.), felt there was too limited in 
formation on which to base decision. 
Rep. Thomas S. Gordon (D. Ill.) Chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, was inclined to agree with these 
views and arranged for hearings at 
which the Secretary of State was to be 
the first witness. 


SUGGESTED ACTION: WILPF 
members are encouraged to (1) con- 
tinue sending letters to the President 
opposing the use or threat of the use 
of force, (2) support economic aid 
programs channeled through the UN, 
(3) emphasize that war can no longer 
be used as an instrument of national 
policy and (4) support increased ef- 
forts to use the machinery of the UN 
for peaceful settlement. Letters to the 
Editor will help keep public opinien in 
your community alive. 


For those wishing to know more of the 
Senatorial debate over Senate Rules to make 


(Cont'd on last pg., col. 2) 


1S THIS THE TIME? 
(Cont'd from page 2) 


Disarmament, Norman Thomas tested 
their reaction to that climate with his 
question: /s this the time? 

The answer was forged in thoughtful 
statements around the long tables, ar- 
ranged in a ‘U’, which brought the 
participants face to face, not only with 
the chairman, but with each other. 
These were realistic, well-informed men 
who would go out from this place to 
do important work in the light of the 
proposals and commitments they might 
make there. Several drew encourage- 
ment from the actual formation of the 
first United Nations Police Force under 
international command. often- 
cited requisite of disarmament was now 
a fact. Others cited the greater depend- 
ence of the United States on the United 
Nations in meeting the crisis in Egypt, 
as an important step toward strengthen- 
ing the UN. Without minimizing for 
a moment the blows to confidence, the 
retreat from certain agreements that 
had raised past hopes, the men discern- 
ed break-through here and_ there, 
which offered advantages that must be 
seized. From the scientists present. 
came grim testimony to the effects of 
the new lethal weapons that shortened 
the time for delay. Nuclear and bac- 
teriological weapons were something to 
give pause even to the advocates of 
extreme force. 


The conference, held without press 
coverage, allowed for frank and sincere 
exchange of views. On that first eve- 
ning, as the evidence piled up, those 
present agreed that indeed this was the 
time—the very time—to talk realistic- 
ally and urgently about disarmament. 

How it should be defined, what steps 
should be taken first and how fast they 
should be followed, were knotty ques- 
tions for the days ahead. Such state- 
ments as were arrived at will be pub- 
lished in due time, but much that will 
doubtless affect our progress toward 
disarmament will derive from the more 
subtle development of thinking that 
came from intimate touch with other 
fields of experience, other casts of mind. 
I felt at the very outset the creative 
effect’ of this exchange of information 
and opinion, which would make these 
most useful leaders more useful for the 
days they were spending together. 

The fact that we had been instrumen- 
tal in bringing this Conference about, 
made me humbly grateful for the oppor- 
tunities that had followed the concep- 
tion and initiation of our Committee by 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. I want to carry 
back to the League the sober and in- 
spiring confidence of those men of law 
and science and of political and educa- 
tional experience, confidence that this 
is indeed the time to be talking about 
disarmament. 

If generations before us have talked 
and we still have not achieved the end, 
it only means that we must go beyond 
their premises and arguments to a 
more solid understanding of what it 
takes. It means, too, that the convic- 
tions we won at the Conference must 
be shared with more and more men and 
women. For in a democratic society of 
nations, the force of public opinion is 
the moving power behind the best-laid 
plans. This is the task. 

And this is the time. 


PEACE ESSAY CONTEST 
If you are a HIGH SCHOOL SEN- 


IOR, write an essay on one of the two 
topics listed below. Essays should be 
mailed to: Lawrence S. Mayers Essay 
Contest, G.P.O. Box 77, New York l, 
N. Y., postmarked no later than March 
31, 1957. The name and home address 
of the student and name and address of 
the school must be sent with each essay. 


Topic | 
“What is needed is a declaration of 
moral principles to guide the American 
Government in international relations. 
These principles would help build a 
free world system so strong and so pro- 
ductive that every people cut off from 
the free world would seek to join it.” 
A. J. Berle, 
Former Asst. Secy. of State 
In the light of your reading of Amer- 


Sponsored by the Institute jor Internatione! Order 


ican history, write an essay stating your 
concept of those moral principles which 
should guide our Government in _ its 
international relations. 
Topic 2 
2 the whole book of history 
reveals mankind’s never-ending quest 
for peace, and mankind’s God-given 
capacity to build.” 

Pres. Eisenhower, 1953. 

Write an essay evaluating the con- 
tributions the U. S. has made to peace 
since World War I, and what further 
contributions it cart make toward uni- 
versal lasting peace. 

PRIZES: First prize $1,000 U. S. 
Savings Bond or equivalent in College 
Scholarship. Nine additional prizes, 
$100 U. S. Savings Bonds. Fifteen Hon- 
orable Mentions will receive Lawrence 
S. Mayers Peace Medallions. 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIES IN THE USSR 
(Cont'd from pg. 2, col. 3) 
examined. The House Library 
comprises more than 115,000 volumes 
and also periodicals from the pre-revo- 
lutionary period as well as since the 

Soviet era. 

After the interviews in both libraries 
I saw the stacks, took out a book here 
and there, ancient editions and modern, 
Russian as well as English, French, 
German, etc. The women in charge were 
most cooperative. .. . . A few young- 
sters, eleven or twelve years old, having 
overcome the frustrating experience of 
hearing me speak in a foreign tongue 
which had to be translated into their 
own, seemed interested in my _ stories 
of a little Indonesian boy at play and 
of some English children amusing them- 
selves with sailing boats by radar on 
a small lake. I, on my part, when en- 
quiring what kind of books the children 
in either library liked best, was aston- 
ished at the repeated reply that they 
loved to read about technical and scien- 
tific inventions, in America, for in- 
stance, because they stirred their imag- 
ination. 
(Next month: Visit to Leningrad and Kiev.) 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


possible civil rights legislation this session, 
write your Senator for copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, 1/3/57 and 1/4/57. 

All material prepared in the WILPF Legis- 
lative Office is now being distributed through 
the monthly Branch Packets sent from the 
Administrative Office in Philadelphia. Specia! 
memoranda for action will, however, be sent 
directly from the Legislative Office as the 
issues arise. Those who wish to subscribe for 
ALL material directly from the Legislative 
Office may do so at the rate of $1.00 for mem- 
bers and $1.50 for non-members for a year. 
Address the WILPF Legislative Office, 214 
Second Street N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 


The Art for World Friendship 
Chairman, Mrs. Frederick W. Mul- 
ler, Jr.. was a recent guest on the 
“Women in the News” broadcast 
from the Voice of America in 
Washington. She gave a_ brief 
resume of the policies of the Wo- 
men’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom and the story 
of Art for World Friendship. This 
broadcast was beamed to India, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and a num- 
ber of African countries. 


LITERATURE CORNER 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THE WILPF: 
This is the new all-purpose pamphlet 
which describes the structure of our 
organization and the activities of our 
members. It provides a brief state- 
ment of policy, historical highlights, 
description of the educational program 
through national committees such as 
the Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament, and descrip- 
tion of our activities through branch 
work. It lists our sponsors and what 
such people as Pearl Buck, Madam 
Pandit and Ralph Bunche “say about 
the WILPF” as well as quotations from 
newspapers and magazines. The pam- 
phlet is designed for promotional use 
by branches and as such is bright, at- 
tractive and eminently suited to this 
purpose. A space has been left free 
for the imprint of individual branches 
and a membership application is in- 
cluded. The price—5c each; 25 for 
$1.00—is based on printing costs and 
scaled as low as possible to permit 
branches wide use of the pamphlet. 


IS THE WILPF IN YOUR WILL? 
"| give and bequeath to the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, 
United States Section, Jane Addams House, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
LE dollars for the purposes of said organization." 


This form of bequest published from 
time to time at the request of members 
is a reminder that our work for peace 
can be continued in a very concrete way 
even after we are gone. 

Each year special emergencies are 
met or new projects carried out, which 
we would have been unable to do with- 
out the generous remembrance of some 
member or friend. 

During 1956 actual bequests have 
come to us from the Estates of Dora 
Allen of Chicago, Ill.; Edith R. May of 


Brookline. Macs. and Amanda Lauter- 


bach of New York City. We have re- 
ceived news of three other bequests 
which are in process of settlement from 
the estates of Esther Fiske Hammond 
of Calif.; Ethel Paine Moors Raven of 
Brookline, Mass., and Edna Stebbins of 
Ithaca, N. Y. Each of these women 


has been a devoted worker for world 
peace during her lifetime. We are 
deeply grateful for the trust expressed 
by each in such concrete terms, and for 
the opportunities which we are able to 
meet as a result. 
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